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Notes. 
ST. THEOBALD. 

In 1391 Pope Boniface IX. granted an 
indulgence of three years and three quaran- 
tines to all who on certain specified days, 
including the feast of St. Theobald, visited, 
or gave alms to, the parish church of 
St. George at West Harnham, Wilts, at which 
St. Theobald, confessor, was venerated 
(‘Calendar Papal Letters,’ iv. 356; ef. 
p- 442). 

Who was this St. Theobald ? 

Probably one of the two of this name 
formally canonized, viz., 1. St. Theobald, 
or Ubald, Bishop of Gubbio, in Umbria; 2. 
St. Theobald of Provins. 

1. As to St. Theobald of Gubbio, the 
Roman Missal and Breviary and Alban 
Butler recognize him only as St. Ubald. 
He died on 16 May, 1160, and on this day 
‘St. Ubald’s feast is kept as a semi-double 
throughout the Catholic Church, and as a 
higher festival at Gubbio. As St. Theobald, 
his feast is kept with great solemnity at the 
magnificent Gothic church, dedicated in his 
honour, at Thann, in Alsace, to which place, 
as the story goes, his servant, soon after his 
death, brought his thumb and pastoral ring. 


He was canonized by Celestin III. in 1192. 
He probably gave his name to the villages 
of St. Thibault (Aisne) and St. Thiébaud 
(Jura). 

2. St. Theobald of Provins, born in 1017, 
is generally said to have become a Camal- 
dolese monk of the Abbey of Vangadizza, 
near Verona. Some authorities, however, 
differentiate St. Theobald of Provins from 
the Camaldolese St. Theobald, and assert 
that the latter was an Abbot of Van- 
gadizza who died in 1050. However this 
may be, St. Theobald of Provins lived 
for many years the life of a hermit in the 
diocese of Vicenza, and probably also lived 
‘in the diocese of Adria, in Venetia, as he is 
said to have been specially honoured at 
Badia Polesine, in the latter diocese. He 
died on 30 June in or about the year 1066, 
but his feast was variously kept on the Ist 
or 4th of July. He was canonized by 
Alexander III. in 1175. His relics, or most 
of them, were at a very early date taken to 
France, and there very widely distributed. 
He seems to have given his name to the 
villages of St. Thibault (Aube), St. Thié- 
bault (Haute-Marne), St. Thibault -les- 
Vignes (Seine-et-Marne), and St. Thibault 
(Céte d’Or), and to a portion of the village 
of St. Satur (Cher) known by the same name. 
He was also venerated at Mesgrigny and 
St. Léger-sous-Brienne, both in the depart- 
ment of Aube. 

At 2S. xi. 269 Lorp CourTNEy, writing 
on the subject of St. Tib’s Eve as a synonym 
of ‘‘ never,’ would seem to refer to this 
St. Theobald when he says: ‘“‘I find St. 
Theobald’s Day is the Ist July, and appa- 
rently lacks an eve.”’ Is there any evidence 
that any St. Theobald’s Day was ever 
observed in any English diocese on the Ist 
of July or any other day? As to saints’ 
days and eves, the present rule is that only 
“doubles”? have eves. The differentiation 
of days into doubles, semi-doubles, and 
simples apparently dates from the thirteenth 
century ; but it is improbable that even in 
earlier times every saint’s day had its eve. 
St. Tib’s Eve has been discussed in other 
volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ also, and I do not wish 
to revive the discussion, but merely desire 
to point out the improbability of the phrase, 
which is an English one, having any reference 
to any St. Theobald, as suggested by Lorp 
CourtNEY. If the ordinarily accepted deri- 
vation from St. Ube’s Eve be wrong, it is 
on the whole far more probable that the 
phrase is connected with St. Tibba, a virgin, 
whose day was observed at Peterborough on 
6 March, 
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To return to the subject of this note. 
Though it is probable that the West Harnham 
St. Theobald was one of the two already 
mentioned, it is possible that he was one 
of the saints of this name not formally 
canonized :— 

3. St. Theobald, Canon of the Collegiate 
Chureh of Le Dorat (Haute-Vienne), died 
on 6 November, 1070. His name was first 
inserted in the proper of the diocese of 
Limoges in 1669, when his feast was trans- 
terred to 13 September. 

4. St. Theobald, Archbishop of Vienne 
(Isére), was alive at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and was great-uncle to 
St. Theobald of Provins. His festival was 
kept on 21 May. The village of St. Thibault 
(Savoie) may possibly own him as its epony- 
mous hero. 

5. St. Theobald of Mondovi was first a 
cobbler there, and afterwards a porter at 
Alba, in the district of Monferrato, in Pied- 
mont. At the close of his life he was em- 
ployed in sweeping the cathedral and other 
churches of Alba. He died on 1 June, 1150, 
on which day his feast was kept. 

6. St. Theobald of Marly was Abbot of 
the Cistercian Abbey of Les Vaux de 
Cernay (Seine-et-Oise). He died on 8 De- 
cember, 1247, but his festival was kept on 
8 July. Was St. Thibault (Oise) »amed 
after this saint ? 

7. Who was the St. Thibaut whose chapel 
stands on an isolated rock near Rendeux, in 
the Belgian province of Luxembourg ? 

None of these saints, so far as I know, are 
connected with Wiltshire, or indeed England, 
in any way. 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 1139- 
1161, is known to have been in Wiltshire, 
but there is no evidence that he was ever 
reputed to be a saint, and the action of 
Boniface IX. implies, if not formal canoniza- 
tion, at least long repute. 

I have gone rather elaborately into details 
because, in a case like this, it is impossible 
to tell what facts may provide a clue. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MALDON RECORDS AND THE DRAMA. 
(See ante, p. 181.) 


THESE entries continue the payments 
for the play performed on Relic Sunday, 
32 Henry VIII. 

Charges of and for the same play per manus Roberti 
Debney. 

Item paid for carriage of a lode of aspe, vid. 

Item paid for sawyne of the same aspe, xx¢/. 

Item paid for shredds, iid. 


Item paid for goldfoyle and coler, xviid. ob. 

Item paid for naylles, iid. 

Item paid for floure,* id. 

Item paide for drynke at the howse, iiid. 

Item paide to Anthony Karver for sawynge, vd. 
b. — paide for half a hondred of fyve peny naile,+ 
iid. ob, 

Item paid for iii* skeynes of pakethrede, iiiid. 

Item paid for naylles, id. 

Item paid for pynnes, iid. 

Item paid for naylles, iid. 

Item paid to Parkert of Chelmesford, xiid: 

Item gevyne to Parker’s mane, iid. 

Item paid to the mynstrellis, xvid. 

Item paid more to the mynstrellis, iiis. 

Item paid to the morres dawncers, viiid. 

Item paid to Felstede, of Londone, xxvs. iiiid. 

Item paid tor gonepowder, iis. vid. 

Item paide to Thomas Payne the peynter, vid. 

Item paide to Thomas Wed for xv_ hundred 
lyveries,$ vs. 

Item paid to the same Wed for clothe, xiid. 

Item paid to the same Wed for coloure, xiid. 

Item paid to mystres Peter for iiii*™ kylderkyns. 
ot dobull bere, vis. viiid. 

Item paide to the same mystres Peter for iiii*t 
kilderkyns of other bere, vs. iiiid. 

Item paid to John Brewer’s wife for drynke, vd. 

Item paid to the wedowe Wyckham for iiiie 
potts of ale, iis. viiid. 

Item paide for mete, drynke, and brede on the 
Saterdaye, iis. vd. 

Item paide for fleshe, drynke, and brede on the 
Sondaye, iiis. 

Item paid to Parker [the painter mentioned 
above] and his man for ii dayes werke, xvid. 
; a paid to Thomas Wed for iii® dayes werke, 
ixd. 
_ Item paid to Thomas Wed for iii* dayes werke,. 

Item paid to Dandy for a daies werke, vid. 

Item paid for vii dayes bordynge [board] of 
Felsted || and his mane, iiiis. iiiid. 

Item paide for grasse for his ii*® horses by all the- 
same tyme, iilid. 

Item paid for a pound and a half of gone- 
powder, ixd. 
__Item paid for a pound and a half of rede lede, 
iiid. 

Item paid for ii pounds of yelowe oker, iid. 

Item paid for a thousande pynnes, viid. 

Item paid for ridynge to Pryttellwell & to 

ayleghe, iiiid. 

Item paid for a pot, id. 

Item paide for naylles, iid. 

Item paide for tymbre, iiid. 

pon paide for a pound and a halfe of marlene,,. 
va. 
Item paide to Robarde Frynde, xxd. 
Item paide for a C. [hundred] of naylles, iiid. 
Item paide for takkynge nayles, id. 


* Flour, probably to make paste for pasting the 
paper scenery. 

+ Ditferent qualities of nails took their names 
from the price paid per hundred, 

+ The painter, mentioned ante, p. 182, col. 2. 

§ Probably badges of ribbons, of the town colour, . 
given to the spectators. 

The actor and stage-manager. 

© Tacking nails, 7.e., tacks, to nail the paper 
scenery to the wooden framework. 
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Item paide for alome, id. 
Item paide for naylles, ob. 
Item paide for takkynge naylles, id. 
Item paide for a bastone rope, viiid. 
Item paide for a pece of lyne, vd. 
Item paid for takkynge naylles, id. 
Item paid for papere, id. 
ae paid for vii yerds of too-peney clothe, 
xiiiid. 
Item for a-nother pece of lyne, vd. 
Item for a hundred of too-peney nayle, iid. 
Item paid for alome, id. 
Item paide for a queire of paper, iiid. 
Item paide for naylles, id. 
Item paide for a queyre of paper, ob. 
Item paide for another queire of paper iii/. 
Item paide for naylles, ir. 
a paid for ii? elles & a quarter of canvasse, 
xiiiid. 
Item paid for naylles, id. 
Item paid for alome, id. 
Item paid for gallis [galls, to make ink ?], ob. 
Item paid tor another queyre of paper, iid. 
Item paid for a bondell of lathe, vinid. 
Item paid for naylles, id. 
Item paid for naylles, id. 
Item paid for naylles, id. 
Item paid for naylles, id. 
Item paide for iili queire of paper, iid. 
Item paide for a queire of paper, iiiid. 
Item paide tor naylles, id. 
Item paide for naylles, id. 
Summa of all the charges of the same play, 
viiis. ixd. ob. 
A. CLARK. 
Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 


(To be continued.) 


LODGE HILL, HARENGEYE. 


A story has so often been told connecting 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce with 
the castle which once stood on the site of 
this place that it seems almost super- 
fluous to refer to it. In effect it is that 
William Wallace’s remains were buried 
in the chapel of this lodge, and that Robert 
Bruce bent his knee on the stone which 
covered these remains before leaving this 
place of concealment, where he was in the 
garb of a Carmelite friar. 

This romance owes its origin to Miss 
Jane Porter, the author of ‘The Scottish 
Chiefs,’ 1809 (reprint 1891, pp. 535, 536, and 
546); and in justice to her it must be said 
that she claims no authority for it. Al- 
though she locates this portion of her novel 
at Highgate (a place which has not yet been 
shown to have borne that name at the date, 
viz., 1305), it might just as well have been 
placed at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, or any- 
where else, so far as regards its historica: 
accuracy. Her story opens in the summer 
of 1296, and Ralph de Monthermer was 


the Earl of Gloucester who rightly figures 
in it. 

Prickett, when compiling his ‘ History of 
Highgate ’ in 1842, took a different view of 
the matter, for in a foot-note on p. 147 he 
refers to 
*“Miss Jane Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ whose 
accurate tracings of these events deserve an his- 
torical appellation instead of that of a romance.” 
On the same page he says :— 

““The remains of Wallace were then secretly 
removed, and deposited in the lodge of (i/bert 
italics mine], Earl of Gloucester, the son-in-law of 
tdward I.” 

Prickett on p. 151 is still more emphatic :— 

**Beyond question, in this place the remains of 
Wallace were temporarily secreted, and from thence 
were ultimately restored, through the unceasing 
zeal of his adherents, to the country of his birth.” 

The narrative is accepted as truth by 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd in his ‘ History of Highgate,’ 
1888, pp. 43 and 44. Although giving Miss 
Porter as his authority, he embellishes the 
story with additions of his own; elevates 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, to a 
dukedom ; and in relating the legend leaves 
out the Christian name Ralph (to whom 
the king gives the threatening warning), 
in order to make it better fit in with Gilbert. 
It need hardly be mentioned that the latter 
died in 1295. 

In the only pamphlet on Highgate of any 
worth, viz., “On Highgate Hill,’ 1889, John 
Pym Yeatman calls attention (p. 21) to the 
palpable inaccuracies ; but the legend still 
grows. 

The Hornsey Journal, 17 Sept., 1904, 
repeats it in “historical”? notes. In a 
“story ” book on Hornsey, 1904, emanating 
from the same source, the tale is again told 
as ‘‘ historic.” 

The Evening News in August, 1905, is 
cited in The North Middlesex Chronicle of 
26 Aug., 1905, as giving a rehash, in which 
the Duke of Gloucester figures. 

Again, in the last-named newspaper of 
8 Sept., 1906, its able contributor ‘ Chiffon-- 
nier’’ prints Mr. Lloyd’s version, but is 
careful in accepting its truth. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of last January 
contains a remarkable review of Harringay 
and Hornsey, and in attempting the “ his- 
tory ” of the Lodge does not omit the story 
of Robert Bruce; but in order to connect 
‘another curious page of history”? with 
Lodge Hill, the writer of the article pulls 
the Lodge down, for which there is no 
authority. 

The Hornsey Journal of 8 March reports 
the Highgate Golf Club dinner, and states 
that the Club has leased one of the fields 
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representing the site of the old castle. The 
captain of the Club entertained his company 
by relating what Mr. Lloyd had written, 
and accepted it all as truth. The editor of 
the aforesaid journal also said *‘ It is made 


still more memorable by the fact that. 
Robert Bruce was once in hiding in the) 


Chapel and he concluded by asking if 
the place will “now be a pilgrimage for 
Scots.” 

It appears to me to be quite time to rele- 
gate this story of Hornsey to the realms of 
folk-lore, and to emphasize the fact that 
the author never represented it as truth 
although the “historians” have made 
plenty of copy out of it. I do not intend to 
enter into the history of the Lodge here, 
as I have fully treated it in my own ‘ History 
of Hornsey.’ Let me merely state that 
Edward I. and his Court were at Harengeye 
—on friendly terms with the then rector— 
when the alleged events are supposed to 
have taken piace, and that it is hardly 
possible to conceive that Robert Bruce 
would hide where his enemy was. 

Miss Porter’s authority does not mention 
the name of Highgate. She depends upon 
the account given by Hector Boece or 
Boethius and Scottish readers will know 
how little reliance can be placed on any- 
thing he said. The ‘D.N.B. states: ‘ The 
gravest charge against Boece is that he 
invented the authorities on whom he relies.” 

JOSEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


FREE Society oF ARtists.—In the follow- 
ing paragraph, occurring in that execellent 
work ‘ The Royal Academy and its Members,’ 
there are two slight inaccuracies that might 
be avoided in subsequent editions :— 

“In the following year, 1761, we tind two Exhi- 
bitions. The artists had come to loggerheads; the 
main body, styled henceforth the Society of Artists, 
continued its triumphant career......The seceders 
formed a separate body, styling itself the Free 
Society of Artists. They continued to hold Exhi- 
bitions in the rooms of the Society of Arts, in 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, in Mr. Christie’s 
Rooms in the Haymarket, in Pall Mall, and in 
St. Alban’s Street, until 1778, when the Free Society 
closed its books, divided the spoils, and vanished 
from history.” 

Apparently the title of “The Free Society 
of Artists’? was not adopted until 1767. 
A volume of the catalogues before me 
provides the following variations of the title: 

1761. Without title. Exhibiting in the 
“ Great Room ” of the Society of Arts. 

1763. At the same place. “‘ Under the 


Patronage ”’ of the Society of Arts. 


| 1765. “At Mr. Moreing’s Great Room in 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.” ‘“ By the 
Body of Artists associated for the relief of 
their Distressed Brethren, their Widows and 
Children.” 

1766. Same place and title. 

1767. “At the Two New Great Exhibi- 
tion-Rooms in Pall Mall, next the Bottom 
_of the Hay-market.” “* By the Free Society 
_of Artists, associated for the Relief of their 
| Distressed and Decayed Brethren, their 
_ Widows and Children.” 
| 1770, 1773, 1774. “At Mr. Christie’s 
Room next Cumberland House, 

Pall Mall.” Same title. 

| 1776, 1778, 1779. ** At their Exhibition 
Room in St. Alban’s Street, Pall Mall.” 
* By the Society of Artists (continued from 
the year 1759 upon the Original Institu- 
tion).” 

The last catalogue was issued for the season 
following their supposed dissolution. The 
exhibition included work by James Stuart, 
Wheatley, James Basire, and Carter; but 
these are the only prominent names. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


PoLLy KENNEDY: POLLY JONES.—There 
appears to be some uncertainty as regards 
the identity of these two famous courtesans, 
and in the interest of print collectors it 
would be well that this doubt should be 
cleared away. There is nothing dubious 
about the well-known mezzotint of Miss 
Kennedy by T. Watson after Reynolds, 
for this is a portrait of the redoubtable lady 
who saved her two brothers from the hang- 
man after they had been condemned to 
death for murder in April, 1770. Another 
engraving by Valentine Green after E. F. 
Calze is said by Bromley to represent Polly 
Kennedy, but is described in Boydell'’s 
catalogue as Miss Jones. Chaloner Smith, 
while pointing out that it bears no resem- 
blance to Reynolds's portrait of the former 
lady, does not seem to think that it can 
represent the latter; see ‘ Brit. Mezzo. 
Portraits,’ p. 568. 

Apparently this surmise arose from his 
belief (into which he was led by Bromley) 
that a celebrated Miss Polly Jones did not 
exist, and that the name Jones was an 
alias of Miss Kennedy. The Calze print, 
however, may very well be a portrait of the 
famous Polly Jones, for such a lady certainly 
was once alive, and, as readers of the Selwyn 
correspondence and the Castle Howard 
letters will agree, was quite a distinct per- 
sonage from the Polly Kennedy who saved 
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the lives of her brothers. It is evident how 
the blunder has arisen, for while Miss 
Kennedy was the chére amie of the Hon. 
John St. John, Miss Jones was the mistress 
of his brother Lord Bolingbroke. There 
was every reason why an engraving of Polly 
Jones should be published in May, 1771, 
for during the previous year she had won 
much fame by her amours and quarrels 
with Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, 
brother of George III. Boydell, who pub- 
lished the print, ought to have known whom 
it represented ; and if Chaloner Smith had 
been aware of the facts that I have given, 
he would have accepted the statement of 
the publisher’s catalogue. 

In order to prevent further confusion I 
may add that this Polly Jones seems to be 
quite a distinct person from the Miss Jones 
mentioned in connexion with Col. Luttrell in 
The Town and Country Magq., iii. 625. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


DE QUINCEY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
—Some time ago Mr. Walter T. Spencer 
issued a catalogue of autographs which 
included an undated letter written by the 
English Opium-Eater. ‘‘I desired,’ De 
Quincey writes, 

“to ascertain your present way of viewing the 
subject of Animal Magnetism, on which (encouraged 
by two former conversations) I am writing a sheet. 
epi Meantime any balance remaining to me on this 
H.M. art. [or “act,” for ‘‘account”] my son would 
receive for me...... Received already 1/.; next 10s. ; 
next 2/.; next 5. Total 8/. 10s.” 

He ends :— 

“T would like the first opportunity, when I could 
doso with safety, for calling and speaking to you.” 

The name of the person to whom the 
letter is addressed in not given, but it was 
obviously William Tait, the editor of Tait’s 
Magazine. The “H.M. art.” is the long 
notice of Hannah More which appeared in 
Tait for December, 1833. It was not 
included in De Quincey’s own ‘Selections, 
Grave and Gay,’ but was identified by Prof. 
Masson for his edition of the writings of the 
opium-eater. 

The article on animal magnetism appeared 
in Tait for January, 1834. The testimony 
of the letter would be sufficient, but it can 
be reinforced. In Tait for July, 1838, there 
is a second paper on animal magnetism, and 
it contains these words :— 

“It will save many of our readers a world of 
trouble, if at the outset of this article we recall to 
their recollection an article on Animal Magnetism 
which appeared in a former number of this maga- 
zine [a foot-note gives the precise reference, as 
above] from the able, and on this subject—at once 


sychological and physiological—the congenial pen 
Was the second paper also by De Quincey,. 
and the passage quoted an editorial inter- 
polation ? It is possible, but perhaps not 
probable. The second article is partly a 
notice of Dupotet’s ‘ Introduction to Animal 
Magnetism,’ and partly an account of the 
experiments and conclusions of Dr. Elliotson 
and Prof. Mayo. The aim of the first 
article was to call the attention of the public 
to an important document which up to that 
time had been ignored by British writers. 
The report of the commission of inquiry 
appointed by the French Government was 
issued in 1784, and is called by De Quincey 
““the most memorable instance on record 
of violent prejudice, and the extent to which 
it paralyzes the judgment.” It formed the 
basis of most of the English notices of the 
subject. 

But at the end of 1825, after considerable 
debate, the Paris Academy of Sciences 
decided upon a fresh investigation ; and it 
is the result of this second inquiry that 
De Quincey has epitomized in his article, 
which has not yet been included in any 
collected edition of his writings. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


BeITzMER the Yid- 
dish jargon of New York and London an 
Irishman is called “‘ Beitzmer.”’ The origin 
of this name is sufficiently curious to be 
worth preserving here. In Harkavy’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Yiddish Language,’ 1898, it 
is printed in Hebrew characters 4y°y"I. 
but no etymology is given. The word is 
really hybrid. Beitzim is the Hebrew for 
“eggs,” and the termination -er is German. 
It would seem that when the German Jews. 
first heard the name Ireland, they connected 
it with the German word for “ eggs,” as if 
it were Eier-land, “the Land of Eggs.” 
Hence they imagined that a fitting trans- 
lation of Irishman into jargon would be 
Beitzmer,”’ i.e. Egg-lander.”” This pecu- 
liar rendering is now common, and is 
universally understood. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


* KrpNAPPER.”’—The following quotation 
from The Spectator is given in Johnson’s 
dictionary: ‘‘ These people lye in wait for 
our children, and may be considered as a 
kind of kidnappers within the law.” The- 
same quotation appears in ‘The Century 
Dictionary’ and in Richardson. Even 
Richardson, who is so very helpful in this. 
matter, failed to find the reference. I have 
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found it at last, viz., in No. 311, near the | designated Decumaria.” That is true, but 


It is not quite exact. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


EARTHQUAKES AND Mont PELEE. (See 
10 8. v. 388, 436, 492.)—L venture to correct 
your correspondent X. when, at 10 8. v. 
388, he speaks of 
“the earthquake with a simultaneous eruption of 
Mont Pelée which happened on 8 May, 1902, and 
destroyed St. Pierre, in the Isle of Martinique, 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants.” 

I have a vivid recollection of the events 
of that memorable morning, hearing, as I did, 
the rumblings of the detonations from 
Martinique, some 200 miles off, like the 
sound of distant artillery; but I do not 
remember that there was any earthquake 
apart from what may have proceeded from 
the eruptions of Mont Pelée itself. It was 
the furious blast of burning sand and 
poisonous gases that overwhelmed the ill- 
tated city, and, in a minute or two, destroyed 
not some 20,000 persons, as your correspond- 
ent states, but nearly 40,000. The ordinary 
population of St. Pierre was about 30,000, 
but the town at the time of the eruption, 
being en féte for some festival, had an 
additional 10,000 or so visitors. It has been 
said that no such a parallel has ever before 
been given to the world of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Since his note appeared your corre- 
spondent’s list of great earthquakes must be 
increased by the terrible one that occurred 
at Kingston, in the island of Jamaica, on 
14 January last, which resulted in the loss 
of at least 1,000 lives ; indeed, it is believed 
by many that that number has been very 
largely exceeded. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


HoGsHEAD”’: ITs DeRIvATION.—I find 
an early spelling of hogshead which is not 
given in ‘N.E.D.’: ‘In duobus hogsheveds 
vini albi,”” A.D. 1437, in Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq.’ 
(1849), ii. 75, note. Here the spelling heved 
makes it quite certain that the latter element 
is the mod. E. head. 


beginning. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA.—The yellow flowers 
of this shrub have formed in recent years 
such a beautiful ornament to our gardens 
in the early spring that it is of interest to 
recall the origin of the name. It is taken 
from William Forsyth, formerly super- 
intendent of the royal gardens at St. James’s 
and Kensington, who died in 1804. In the 
‘ D.N.B.’ we are told that ‘‘ the plant named 
Forsythia after Forsyth in Thomas Walter’s 
«Flora Caroliniana,’ 1788, p. 153, is now 


| the writer neglects to mention that, after 
‘it was found that Walter’s Forsythia was 


the same plant as that called Decumaria 
by Linneus, Vahl (a Danish botanist, who 
died the same year as Forsyth) gave the 
name Forsythia to a Japanese genus (of 
which the suspensa is the only species) of 
the natural order Oleacew, and this is the 
shrub which is now so largely cultivated 
in our gardens under that name. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Hunter’s Woop: Hunter’s CAakEs.— 
In the very faulty English translation of 
Baldzeus’s * Naauwkeurige Beschryvinge van 
Malabar en Choromandel....En het mach- 
tige Eyland Ceylon,’ printed in vol. iii. of 
Churchill’s collection of voyages and travels 
(1703), we read on p. 652 :— 

** At Porto Novo inhabit some Portugueses ; their 
Trade consists chiefly in a certain hard Wood call’d 
Huiters- Wood,” &e. 

Again, on p. 807 we are told of a certain 
province in the north of Ceylon :— 

“This Province affords a kind of Wood call’d 
Jayers- Wood (or Hunters-irood), which for its good- 
ness is transported to the Coast of Coronandel. 
In both cases the original Dutch has Jager- 
hout ; and the German version, from which 
the English translation was made, las 
Jager-holtz. Of course jager here has nothing 
to do with Dutch jager or German Jdgir, 
but is simply a Dutch spelling of the Portu- 
guese jagra, jaggery. The kitul-palm was 
called by the Portuguese jagreira, and this 
the Dutch turned into jager-boom, the 
timber of the tree being termed jager-hovt. 
(There was some _ confusion, howeve:, 
between the jaggery-palm, Caryota wrens, 
and the palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis, 
both palms yielding jaggery and valuable 
timber.) 

A similar error to the above is found ir 
the (also very incorrect) English translation 
of Haafner’s ‘Reize te Voet door het 
Eiland Ceilon,’ printed in vol. v. of Sir 
Richard Phillips's ‘New Voyages and 
Travels’ (third series), where, on p. 64, we 
read :— 

“Tn conclusion he presented me with some white 
hunter’s cakes made of sugar of the country.” 
There is a double error here, the original 
stating that the present consisted of ‘‘ some 
white cakes of jaggery or sugar of the 
country” (‘‘eenige witte jagerkoeken of 
suiker van het land”). Very possibly the 
translator in this case thought that the 
cakes of jaggery were carried by hunters 
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to sustain them under the fatigues of the 
chase! ‘‘ Hunter’s wood,” however, is 
‘sheer nonsense. DONALD FERGUSON. 


Guost-Worps.—A paragraph in a recent 
number of The St. James’s Gazette states 
that Dr. J. A. H. Murray has a collection 
of what Prof. Skeat calls “ ghost-words.” 
An instance from my own experience may 
be worth recording in ‘ N. & Q. 

In an early number of The Church 
Quarterly Review an article on the nature of 
‘Ged contained the expression ‘‘ the buto- 
logical argument.” As is my wont, I 
tumed up lexicon and dictionary to learn 
what this new thing might be, but in vain. 
At last it flashed upon me that the wu was 
aninverted n, and b had taken the place of 
the letter o, and lo! that strange fowl 
“batological’’ resolved itself into the 
faniliar ontological argument.” It showed 
corsiderable ingenuity on the part of the 
conpositor in inventing so plausible-looking 
a word, but the error was never corrected 
in the Review. J. A. Hewert, Canon. 

Cadock, S.A. 

(Canon Hewitt will probably be interested in 
the series of articles on ‘Ghost-Words’ which 
apyeared at 9 S. ii. 341, 406, 485; iii. 2; from the 
perof Pror. SkEaT. Other instances are discussed 
05] S. iii. 205, 304; 10 S. iii. 405, 498; iv. 28, 73, 


‘DruGc” ‘“ PHARMACOP@IA” IN 
tHE ‘N.E.D.’—“ Drug ” is thus defined :— 


‘1. An original, simple, medicinal substance, 
‘orjanic or inorganic, whether used by itself in its 
naural condition or prepared by art, or as an in- 
gedient in a medicine or medicament. Formerly 
ued more widely to include all ingredients used in 
clemistry, ——, dyeing, and the arts generally, 
a stillin French. In early use always in the pl. : 
€. Spices (so in Fr.).” 

‘“* Pharmacopeeia ”’ is defined as :— 

“1, A book containing a list of drugs, with direc” 
‘tons for their preparation and identification : spec: 
‘ach a book officially published by authority and 
evised at stated times.” 

If the definition of “drug” is correct 
and sufficient, then that of “‘ pharmacopeeia’”’ 
is not, for a pharmacopeazia is not a list of 


“original, simple, medicinal substances ”’ | 


merely, or of “ ingredients ’’ merely, whether 
‘simple or not. 

It is also worthy of note that “ catholi- 
con,” which is spoken of as a “ drugge ” in 
‘one of the illustrative quotations under the 
latter word, was not a “simple medicinal 
substance,” but a medicine compounded of 
something like a dozen ingredients. 

Cc. C 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ENGINEERS’ PoRTRAITS.—I am anxious 
to obtain photographs or prints of well- 
known engineers, in order to complete a 
collection of Past Presidents of the oldest 
engineering society in this country, of which 
I am at present the hon. secretary. As I 
am unable to obtain certain of these, perhaps 
some of your readers will advise me where 
they can be found. 

The Society was formed in 1771, and the 
following names are among those I require : 

Bryan Donkin, President in 1843. 

William Cubitt, 1845. 

Dr. P. M. Roget, 1846. 

Joshua Field, 1848. 

John Taylor, 1849. 

James Simpson, 1850. 

Thomas Lloyd, 1851. 

James Walker, 1852. 

Charles Vignoles, 1853. 

Wollaston Blake, 1858. 

I shall be most grateful to any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who can assist me in this matter. 

JoHun A. RENNIE. 

Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers. 


MARSHALL’S ‘GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE’: 
A SUPPLEMENT.—L am indexing the pedi- 
grees that have been printed since the last 
edition of this most useful book. Will your 
readers kindly send me the titles of any 
books containing genealogies that ought to 
be included in my supplement ? 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Lewis, FRIEND OF JACK Mytron.—Can 


this individual be identified? He was 
‘tuined through his connexion with the 
|famous sporting John Mytton, of Shrews- 
bury. His daughter married a Mr. Hodgson. 
-To which of the Welsh families of Lewis 
did he belong? Any further particulars 
will be gratefully received. 

FrepD. G. ACKERLEY. 

| Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 

CHartTeRs To Crry Guitps.—Is there any 
work in existence giving a list of charters 
' granted to City companies or guilds during 
‘the reign of James I. ? ENQUIRER. 


|. BADGES OF THE Ciry Guitps.—I should 
hi glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell 
me which of the City companies adopted 
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the practice of wearing a badge at their 


gatherings. I have found that the following | 


did so: Vintners, Distillers, Carpenters, 
Tallow - Chandlers, Innholders, Needle- 
Makers, Joiners, Coopers, Patten-Makers, 
Cooks, Cutlers, Turners, and Bakers. 
ENQUIRER. 

SULPHUR MATCHES: MATCH - MAKER'S 
Sone. 
matches used with an old black wooden 
“tunder-box,” as it was called by our 
servants ; and as a child I learned from them 
a little song of a match-maker’s wife or 
child, in which were the words 

*E splits ‘em, ‘e dips ‘em, an’ I do the same. 
I do not think I was old enough to attach 
any definite meaning to the words. Can 
any one furnish the rest of the song, or what- 
ever it is? I think I have some faint 
recollection of the matches being bought 
at the kitchen door. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

[See post, p. 351.] 

“Matross”™: above 
were words for gunners, or ratings of 
gunners, in the old Indian Artillery. The 
former word should be from Ger. Matrose, 
and is given in Bailey's ‘ Dict.’ as being 
“next below the gunners’; but I wish to 
know the status of the topass’’ and the 
etymology of the word. ol. 


‘INTELLIGENCE, J. Macock, 1666.— 
Nichols, * Lit. Anecdotes,’ vol. iv., gives the 
above newspaper as having appeared in 
1666. Can any one tell me whether there 
are any copies of it in existence ? There 
are none in the British Museum. Appa- 
rently the paper was still being issued in 
1673, and if so, it is the longest-lived private 
undertaking of its century. J. B. W. 


IMPERIAL PuHRases.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin of the two phrases 
(1) “the white man’s burden ”’ and (2) ‘‘ the 
sordid bonds of empire ”’ ? 

L. HAMILTON. 

Oriental College, University, Berlin. 

(1. Title of a poem by Mr. Kipling. See his book 
‘The Five Nations,’ p. 79. The first line is: “Take 
up the White Man’s Burden.”] 

SEINE, RIVER AND Satnt.—The following 
passage occurs in Miss L. 8. Costello’s 
* Pilgrimage to Auvergne,’ vol. i. p. 280 :— 

“The source of the River Seine is at a little 
distance from the town [Dijon], and seems to have 
supplied the Romish calendar with the saint who 
presides over the spot.” 
Who was St. Seine ? 
person never existed ? 


Can it be that such a 
ASTARTE. 


I can just remember seeing sulphur | 


| CHALMERS or CuLTs.—Can any one give 
'me references to deeds, documents, registers, 
or other evidences, relating to this family 
from 1570 to the present day, or to the James 
Chalmers—son of the Laird (Gilbert) of Cults 
upon whom the baronetcy was conferred in 
1664 ? 

References to Stodart, Cokayne, Playfair, 
and printed pedigrees are known. 

ANTHONY TUCKER, Capt. 
Belle Vue, Heatherley Road, Camberley. 


‘ An EVENING StTar.’—Some time between 
1884 and 1887 there appeared in the Putney 
Parish Magazine some verses entitled * An 
Evening Star.” The were by F. F. White- 
hurst, but I am uncertain whether there 
was any signature in the magazine. Lshoald 
be greatly obliged to any one possessng 
these old numbers of the magazine for a ccpy 
of the verses, or for information as to where 
I may find the same. Cur. WATSON 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


Dr. Jonnson: Dr. JOHN Swan: Dr. 
Warrs.—A few days ago I became possesied 
ot the Letter-Book’” of Dr. John Swin, 
translator of Sydenham’s works, circa 1750, 
a physician and surgeon in Newcastle, Stafs, 
for half a century. He died here in 1738, 
and was buried in St. Giles’s Churchyard on 
9 April in that year. The book, which las 
about 400 pages, is full of letters to or fran 
Dr. Stonhouse, of Northampton, the Rev. 
Jas. Hervey, the Rev. W. Wellitts (who n. 
Josiah Wedgwood’s sister), Justice Bathurst, 
Miss Honora Sneyd, and about thirty otler 
persons. 

Amongst the letters I find the following 
note to Dr. Samuel Johnson, recommendirg 
a Dr. Watts; and as I do not suppose it hs 
ever been printed, and it may interest you 
readers, I have copied it exactly as written: 
To M' Johnson Author of the Rambler, recommen 

ing Dt Watts to Him 3" March 1762. 

Srr,—Give me leave upon y® footing of an olc 
frd & acquaintance to recom’end y® gentmn whc 
delivers y* lett™ to U, as a person of merit & learn‘, 
who wd very gladly be employ’d by any man ot 
letters, or Bookseler, in translating trom y® Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian or Spanish Janguages, in all 
weh he is well skilled. a 

As I havnt a frd in town yt can giv him so good 
informatio’ as yrslf in these matrs, & is betr abl to 
mut him in a way of procuring som —— for 
his pen; & as y® prest manifold hardships he labours 
undr, reduce him to y® necessity of living by his 
wits, I make no question, but y‘ after having heard 
y* Story of his misfortunes from his own mouth, it 
wil strongly excite yr com’iseration, & incline U 
from motives of humanity & benevolence to asist 
him to y*® utermost of yr power in y® only way he 
can think of to suport hmslf. 

The best good ofice therfor yt I thought I ed do 
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him in his unhapy situation was to take upon me, 
at his urgent request, to introduce him to your 
notice & regard; and for y*® freedom I shd hope 
ther needs no apology, all circumstances considered. 
I most heartily wish yt he may reap al y® advan- 
tag he promises to himself from y* recom’endation. 
And in ordr to Me permit me to asure U, yt if U can 
serv him, U wil do a favour to a man of real merit, 
weh he wil be very thankful for, besides confering 
a singular obligation on me, w I shal always 
as gratefuly acknowledge as if it hd been don to 
nyslf. Iam w'? perfect regard & esteem 
obedi’t Serv’t 
J. Swan. 
Was this answered ? If so, is the answer 
inexistence ? Who was Dr. Watts ? 
R. 
tibliotheca Staffordiensis, Newcastle, Staff. 


VAPOLEON’S CHESSMEN.—We possess a 
spendid set of chessmen, given by Napoleon 
atSt. Helena in 1816 to my father, William 
Wrrden, surgeon R.N., and the author of 
th ‘ Letters from St. Helena.” He went out 
wih Napoleon in the Northumberland under 
Si: George Cockburn, and was at St. Helena 
fo several months. 

. have wished for some time to ascertain 
th history of these chessmen. I find in 
Ms. Abell’s ‘ Recollections of Napoleon at 
St Helena’ (she was Elizabeth Balcombe, 
daghter of Mr. Balcombe, the owner of 
tb Briars, where Napoleon lived for some 
mnths after his arrival) that she was one 
dy summoned by Napoleon to see “ some 
petty toys” (which may very well have 
ben these chessmen: ‘‘Such beautiful 
wrkmanship had never before left China ’’) 
“which had been presented to him by Mr. 
Fphinstone ” (apparently on his way home 
fom the East), “‘ as a token of gratitude to 
te Emperor for having so humanely 
étended to his brother when _ severely 
younded on the field of Waterloo.” I shall 
k glad to know what Mr. Elphinstone this 
vas. Perhaps some of your readers can 
me. GEO. COCKBURN WARDEN. 
Morden College, Blackheath. 


* LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY’s CHEQUERED HIs- 
WatsH Famity.—The subjoined 
slipping from The Somerset County Gazette 
for 2 March seems worthy of preservation 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ As, however, 
the male line of the Walshes still happily 
flourishes, there must be some more material 
reason, one would imagine in this instance, 
than mere superstition to prevent the 
Grimblethorpe estate continuing in the 
proper line. What is the mystery ? 

“Lincolnshire Family’s Chequered History: 
Somerset connections involved.— The following 
appears in a Sheffield contemporary :—A singular 


illustration of a superstition at one time not un- 
common to English families has occurred in the 
history of the Lincolnshire family of the Walshes, 
the last of that name residing in that county having 
died recently. The family’s charter chest takes 
them back to the Crusader days, and the founder 
of the family at Grimblethorpe, their Lincolnshire 
seat, was Sir William le Angevyn, who came over 
from Normandy in the train of the Angevin kings 
of England. When Rome quarrelled with John, 
that king retaliated by —_ such Church lands 
as he dared, and bestowing them on his Angevin 
kinsfolk and knights. Among the lands thus seized 
were the Grimblethorpe estates, and the super- 
stition referred to is that lands taken from the 
Church are under a ban which prevents them 
travelling long in the male line. The history of the 
Grimblethorpe estates has at least shown some sub- 
stantiation for this superstition. From Sir William 
le Angevyn the estates descended through a long 
line of knights until 1452, when the first-break in 
the male line occurred, for the estates devolved on 
an only heiress, who married Christopher Maddy- 
sonne, who appear{s] to have been [of] a powerful 
family in the North, owing knightly service to the 
then militant bishops of Durham. But after a 
century of Maddisons, the curse of the Church 
again manifests its ban, and the estates again 
devolve on an heiress, who married es Lomax, 
of Habrough Manor. Yet another hundred years, 
and again in 1693 the house of Lomax is represen 

only an heiress, who married Henry, son of 
Gen. Walsh, of Lincoln. But after two hundred 
years of Walshes, — the old superstition is 
raised, for with the death of Mrs. Walsh, which 
occurred recently, the estates devolve upon an 
heiress, who married ie M. R. C. Kavanagh 
some dozen years ago. The head of the Walsh 
family is Col. Henry Alfred Walsh, C.B., D.A.A.G., 
lately Commanding the Ist Battalion Somerset 
Light Infantry, who is well known in West 
Somerset, and who is now Chief of the London 
Recruiting District.” 
CuRIOUS. 


‘THE PERI; OR, THE ENCHANTED 
Fountain.’—I should be very grateful if 
any of your readers could trace for me the 
name and family of the author of an opera, 
brought out, I understand, in the United 
States, with the above title. 

N. DE La LYNDE. 

70, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Lieut. J. H. Davis.—Is anything known 
of the further history, or of the descendants, 
of John Henry Davis? He was Lieu- 
tenant of the Yeomen of the Guard during 
the later years of George III., and went to 
America in 1820. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

Poit-Booxs.—When did these lists come 
into existence ? and by whom were they 
issued—the county or the candidates ? 
When did they cease to be printed? I 
possess a list of Hertfordshire Poll-Books, the 
dates of which are 1727, 1754, 1761, 1775, 
1784, 1790, 1802, 1805, and 1833 ; but there 
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were probably others. Any references to 

books or articles dealing with poll-books 

will be valued. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


WHITLAS OF GOBRANA, Co. ANTRIM.— 
This family settled in Crumlin about 1650, 
and sold the property in 1863. Are they 
descendants of Whitelaw, Baron Bothwell ? 
Why did the e and w drop out of the spelling ? 
Were the arms of Bothwell and Whitlas the 
same? if so, when granted? The name 
Whitlaw is on the map near the old Bothwell 
property. A. C. H. 


Hovse OF BENTHAM AND JAMES MILL.— 
In Alexander Bain’s ‘ Life of James Mill’ 
I observe it stated (p. 73) that at the house 
“No. 1, Queen Square, now 40, Queen 
Anne’s Gate,’ resided Jeremy Bentham 
and James Mill. 

The actual house is, I believe, still existing, 
but a careful examination recently of its 
exterior failed to discover any plaque or 
memorial of the residence of those great 
men. Is there not a society that looks 
after these things, and puts up memorial 
tablets where necessary ? 

[The L.C.C. has now taken in hand this work, 
formerly looked after by the Society of Arts. 
Several tablets recently erected have been recorded 
in ‘N. & Q.’ under ‘ Houses of Historical Interest.’] 


Replies. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT: A PORTRAIT. 
(10 S. vii. 289.) 

In J. Bridgman’s ‘Sketch of Knole’ 
(1817), p. 45, there is the following descrip- 
tion of the picture to which Mr. ARTHUR 
REYNOLDs has referred :— 

“Portrait of Miss Axford. This is the fair 
—— noticed by his Majesty when Prince of 
Wales.” 

This description is not satisfactory. 
Hannah Lightfoot married one Isaac Axford, 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, at Keith’s Chapel 
on 11 Dec., 1753; v. ‘ Register of Baptisms 
and Marriages at St. George’s Chapel, 
Mayfair,’ Harleian Soc. (1889), p. 266. It 
has been suggested previously in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the picture at Knole does not represent 
Hannah Lightfoot, but depicts one of the 
numerous mistresses of John Frederick, 
third Duke of Dorset (1745-99); and 
hitherto no light has been thrown upon the 
history of the portrait. 

The mystery of Hannah Lightfoot has 


been discussed exhaustively in these pages, 
as the following references testify :— 

1 S. vii. 595; viii. 87, 281; ix.-233; x. 
228, 328, 420, 532; xi. 454. 

258. i. 121, 322. 

3S. iii, 88; xi. 11, 62, 89, 110, 131, 156, 
196, 218, 245, 342, 362, 446, 484, 503; xii. 
87, 260, 369. 

ii. 403 5 vi. 28. 

iii. 6; iv. 162; v. 62. 

ii, 2215 iv. 164. 

. li. 264, 334, 453, 531; iii. 76. 
iv. 54. 

The debate in the Third Series is memo~ 
able on account of the passage of arns 
between Mr. J. HENEAGE JESSE and Mt. 
W. J. THoms, in which, it must be confessed, 
the latter had the worst of it. 

Some time since I devoted a couple >f 
months to the study of the subject, and asa 
new interest has been awakened I propce 
in due course to tell the story once more. 

Knole or Knowle Park is near Sevenoak, 
in Kent, and was the seat of the Dukes >f 
Dorset. Horace BLEACKLEY; 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


The hall referred to is Knole (sometims 
spelt Knowle), Sevenoaks. 

In a commonplace book of mine is a 
extract from (?) a newspaper, which woul 
fill about two and a half columns of ‘ N. &. Q’ 
entitled ‘A Royal Amour ; or, the History 
of the Fair Quakeress.’ The following is th 
first paragraph :— 


“The only authentic portrait known of this ae 
mired fair one, the early favourite of George th 
Third, when Prince of Wales, is at Knowle Parl 
the seat of Lady Plymouth. it is described as th 
‘Portrait of Hannah Lightfoot,’ that being he 
married name. How it came into the possession 0 
that noble family, none of the present race ar 
able to explain. It is, however, suspected to hav« 
been sent there by Edward Duke of York, the 
brother of George the Third, before his marriage 
to the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
as a deposit for safe preservation until it could be 
disposed of elsewhere. The picture has been 
attributed to Gainsborough ; but if so, it must have 
been an early production of that clever artist. The 
late Duke, Frederick of York, had a beautiful 
enamel from this portrait mounted in the lid of a 
snuff-box, which, after his death, was in the posses- 
sion of George the Fourth, and might now, perhaps, 
be found at Bifrons, the seat of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Conyngham.” 


As usual in old commonplace books, the 
extract is not dated. The neighbouring 
extracts point to about 1837-45. Later in 


the extract it is recorded that Hannah Light- 
foot (née Wheeler) ‘‘ returned to Kew, where 
she assumed the name of Axford.” 

In Murray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers 
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in Kent and Sussex,’ 1858, p. 108 (in the 
account of Knole), is the following :— 

“The Venetian Bedroom remains as it was fitted 

up for the ambassador Molino, after whom it is 
named......In the Dressing-room are—Miss Axford, 
the fair Quakeress, by Reynolds; and a good por- 
trait by Gainsborough.” 
According to the 1892 edition of the ‘ Hand- 
book,’ these two portraits are in the Crimson 
Drawing-room. Lord Sackville is the owner 
of Knole. 

Bifrons is, or was, according to the 
*Handbook’ quoted above, adjoining the 
Vicarage of Patrixbourne, which is on the 
Little Stour river or “ bourn,” half a mile 
from Bridge :— 

“In the drawing-room is a fine full length of 
George IV. by Lawrence. Along the front a Mr. 
‘Taylor, who rebuilt it in 1770, placed this inscrip- 
tion ‘in commendation of his wife’: ‘ Diruta 
edificat uxor bona, :edificata diruit mala.’ ” 
According to ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ 18th ed., 
by Edward Mogg, 1826, p. 3, the occupant 
of Bifrons was then Edw. Taylor, Esq. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘** MATCHES ” IN CONGREVE (10S. vii. 269). 
—The association of matches with tinder- 
boxes in the quotation from ‘ Love for Love ’ 
seems natural enough, for surely tinder- 
boxes were of no service without matches 
—those sulphur-tipped splints of thin wood, 
which kindled into flame on application to 
the rag-tinder already ignited by sparks 
from the flint. 

Genuine old sulphur-tipped matches are 
harder to find than tinder-boxes; indeed, 
the latter are made at the present day, not 
to sell as curios, though that may be the 
fate of many, but for use by some of the 
peasant class in Holland and elsewhere. 

The tip of the lucifer match mentioned in 
Haydn, introduced about 1834, I presume 
was furnished with composition igniting by 
friction—quite a different article from the 
old sulphur tip. I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 


There used to be, fifty to sixty years ago, 
slips of white wood tipped with sulphur for 
getting a light from a fire, &c. Perhaps 
they were the same as those used with the 
tinder-box. There were also, and probably 
are now, slips of cedarwood. Both of these 
were, I think, called matches. 

Is not “to break into matchwood” an 
old phrase for “ to break into little pieces ”’ ? 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

Matches are not necessarily lucifer matches. 
The old tinder-boxes always contained 
matches tipped with sulphur to catch the 


long-sought spark on the tinder. The lucifer 
(phosphorus) matches, producing a_ real 
flame themselves, were introduced about 
1830, and were a great advance in the art 
of fire-producing; but surely the old 
sulphur matches are as old as the tinder- 
boxes themselves, for without them the 
tinder would have been useless. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The matches here alluded to are evi- 
dently the thin slips of wood tipped at each 
end with sulphur which were used with 
tinder-boxes until the latter went out of use. 
When a spark ignited the tinder, the sulphur 
match was put on to the little ring of fire, 
and blown upon until it caught and set 
light to the wood. The making of these 
matches was a gipsy industry. Genuine 
old ones are not often met with nowadays, 
but they are easy enough to make. I have 
often made them to demonstrate the way 
of using a tinder-box. E. E. STREET. 


The old tinder-box contained a flint, a 
steel, a quantity of tinder, and some matches. 
The matches were of the same shape and 
size as those now in use, but were tipped 
only with sulphur, and of course did not 
ignite by friction. By the striking together 
of the flint and steel, sparks fell on the 
tinder, and where they fell the tinder 
ignited, and was for some minutes like the 
red coals in a grate. A match was ignited 
by touching the sulphur tip on one of these 
red spots. Matches are referred to in The 
Spectator, but I cannot point out the exact 
passage, as I have not the book . — 


Although suggestive of an early name for 
friction matches—namely, ‘‘ Congreves ”’ (so 
termed from thefamous rocketmanufacturer), 
the matches referred to in ‘ Love for Love’ 
would be the ordinary ones made of thin 
slips of pinewood or pasteboard, dipped in 
brimstone at both ends, and used with the 
tinder-box. Although mostly made at home 
on Saturday evenings, when the week’s 
tinder was prepared, they were also manu- 
factured for sale and hawked about in 
country places. A peripatetic vendor of 
them, being repulsed by a villager with the 
remark, ‘“‘ No, we never buy of strangers,” 
meekly replied, “‘ Be not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares!” but was crushed 
by the retort, “Get out! Angels don’t 
come round with brimstone matches.” 

RicHD. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Marty Horsss (10 S. vii. 190, 211, 251, 
277).—It is strange that no reply has given 
with certainty the name of the sculptor of 
the two groups at the entrance of the 
Champs Elysées. M. N. D. gives Coustou 
the Younger’’; but there were three 
sculptors named Coustou: Nicolas, 1658- 
1733; Guillaume (his brother), 1678-1746 ; 
and Guillaume (son of the latter), 1716-77. 

The ‘ Biographie Universelle ’ says nothing 
about the ‘Horses,’ but mentions that 
Guillaume the elder made a marble group 
representing the ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, which adorned the “ tapis vert des 
jardins de Marly.” 

Chalmers in his ‘ Dictionary of Biography ’ 
says that Nicolas was the sculptor of the 
‘ Horses,’ and relates an anecdote about a 
fop who took exception to the reins being 
slack, and what the sculptor said in reply. 

Galignani’s ‘New Paris Guide for 1854’ 
(p. 192) gives “Coustou junior” as the 
sculptor ; and Baedeker’s ‘ Paris,’ 15th ed., 
1904, p. 69, gives “‘G. Coustou.” ‘ Paris,’ 
by A. J. C. Hare, 1887, p. 457, gives ‘ Guil- 
laume Coustou.” 

If the date of the erection of the ‘ Horses’ 
in the gardens of the Chateau de Marly given 
by L. P. at the third reference is correct, viz., 
1745, it appears most probable that Guil- 
laume the younger was the sculptor. 

In that reply should not “ Marly’s Horses ” 
read ‘“‘the Marly Horses”? ‘‘ Couston ” 
is of course a misprint for Coustou. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


NavaL Action, 1814: T. Barratr 
Power (10 S. vii. 246).—If F. D. L. has 
access to The Gentleman’s Magazine for the 
year 1814, he will find in part ii. p. 399, an 
obituary notice of a young midshipman of 
this name. He was killed in an attempt to 
board an armed American vessel of ten guns 
off the coast of Connecticut, on 21 July (not 
June), 1814. He was the fourth son of 
Dr. Power, of Atherstone, co. Warwick, 
and at the time of his death was in his nine- 
teenth year. If F. D. L. has no means of 
obtaining The Gentleman’s Magazine account 
of the incident, and will send me his address, 
I will copy out the entry for him. 

JOHN OXBERRY. 
21, Grasmere Terrace, Gateshead. 


Thos. Barratt Power was a midshipman 
on board H.M. ship Superb, under the 
command of the Hon. Commodore Chas. 
Paget. He had been sent out on the 


evening of 21 July in command of the ship’s 
gig,.manned and armed, for the purpose 
of annoying the coasting trade of the enemy, 


as was the custom. His enterprise and 
carried him alongside a vessel, 
which, owing to the darkness of the night, 
he did not discover to be an armed ship of 
ten guns. Seeing no other chance to escape, 
he bravely determined to attempt to board 
her, but received a musket-ball through his 
head, and instantly expired. His remains 
were interred at Stonington, in Connecticut, 
with every attention and respect which an 
enemy could bestow. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


‘Resecca,’ A Novet: A. C. HoLBrook 
(10 S. iii, 128, 176, 293, 485; v. 72, 117, 
377).—It may be worth while to sum up 
what has been ascertained about this book. 
The third volume has not been found. The 
only copy known of the other two bears the 
cote R 107 at the Bibliothéque de la Sor- 
bonne, to which they were presented on 
19 April, 1904. Mr. A. Enander found in 
that library, on p. 200 of the catalogue of the 
publishers, Messrs. Lackington, Allen & Co., 
for the year 1815, the proof that the third 
volume had been published, and a quotation 
from a review of it which appeared (p. 198) 
in vol. liii. of The European Magazine and 
London Review, 1808, from the pen of 
Joseph Moser. The theory that the novel was 
written by Ann Catharine (or Catherine, as it 
is spelt in two of her books) Holbrook—who, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ died in 1837, in 
the London district (within living memory), 
seems to be confirmed by a comparison 
between the style of ‘ Rebecca’ and that of 
the four books attributed to her in the 
catalogue of the British Museum, parti- 
cularly in the ‘Tales,’ published (like 
‘Rebecca ’) at Uttoxeter in 1821. Of these 
the fourth edition appeared at Thame in 
1834, with a dedication ‘To Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent,’ and ‘ Lines 
on the visit to Oxford of her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria.’ 
There is a copy of the second edition of this. 
work (Burton-upon-Trent, 1822) in the 
possession of Mr. Cecil Clarke, the novelist, 
who has pointed out that “ Ashby,” the 
name of the family of ‘ Rebecca,’ is one of 
the places where Mrs. Holbrook found 
subscribers. Has the third edition dis- 
appeared entirely? In the first, with @ 
preface written at Hixton (now Hixon), one 
remarks, p. 80, ‘‘ norations,” apparently in 
the sense of “imprecations”’; p. 81, men- 
tion of St. James’s Square, as in ‘ Rebecca,’ 
p. 4, the same interest in “ The Negro.” 

If the other books of Mrs. Holbrook do 
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not resemble ‘ Rebecca’ so much, it is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the one (‘ The 
Dramatist ’) is “ the life of the Authoress,” 
and the other ‘“ an Historical Tale.”” Moser 
had been reminded of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ on perusing ‘Rebecca’; and on 
p- 105 of the ‘Tales’ the authoress men- 
tions “ Goldsmith’s Country Pastor.” In 
the two works one finds similar sentiments, 
and frequent quotations from English 
poetry. Mrs. Holbrook had been a Miss 
Jackson, and a “Jackson” is one of the 
well-behaved characters (as we know from 
Moser) in the missing volume of ‘ Rebecca.’ 

From the title-page of ‘ Constantine 
Castriot’ (Rugeley, 1829)—one of the four 
volumes of A. C. Holbrook to be found in 
the British Museum, and recorded in the 
‘ D.N.B.’—we learn that she had also pub- 
lished ‘ Strictures on the Stage ’ (which may 
be the same book as that entitled ‘The 
Dramatist; or, Memoirs of the Stage,’ 
Birmingham, 1809) and ‘ Eleanor of Brit- 
tany.’ From that of the ‘Tales’ (1821) 
we see that she had published ‘ Sorrows not 
Merited.’ There are, therefore, three of 
her works quite unrepresented in our 
national library. It certainly is remarkable 
that neither in 1821 nor in 1809 she should 
have claimed to be the authoress of her (if 
hers it was) earliest contribution to litera- 
ture. 

The perusal of ‘Aphorisms for Youth,’ 
1801 (printed by Knight & Compton, Middle 
Street, Cloth Fair, and published by Lack- 
ington, Allen & Co.), suggests the possibility 
that it also was compiled by Mrs. Holbrook. 
There are copies of it in the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library. As a frontispiece 
it has an engraving of Cornelia giving 
lessons to her two sons. 

On p. 13 of ‘The Dramatist ’ Mrs. Hol- 
brook quotes an epitaph, written in 1806, 
for her father, who died, 22 March, 1798, at 
Norwich. Was it set up on his grave ? 
P. 27, she uses the word “callet”’; p. 47, 
she writes, ‘it would, indeed, have been a 
miracle, and ranked higher than the famous 
Countess’s 365 children at a birth, or the 
noted female of rabbit-breeding memory.” 
Her mother “was a native of Cork,” and 
she had “friends in Staffordshire.’’ where 
‘Rebecca’ was printed. On. p 68 of the 
first volume one finds: “I love free enquiry 
—truth will never lose by free enquiry.’ 

Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 


”’ (10 S. vii. 248).—I feel sure 
that the word used by the Northumbrian 
woman referred to by Mr. MacMicHarn 


was not “hammals,’ but ‘‘almons” or 
‘‘awmuns.”” The custom of “giving the 
bairn its awmuns”’ (pronounced in this. 
neighbourhood like the word “ almonds” 
without the d sound) was formerly common 
all over the north of England, and still 
prevails in country districts. It is mentioned 
by Brand under the section in vol. ii. dealing 
with christening customs. Mackenzie, in 
his ‘History of Northumberland’ (vol. i. 
p 205), writing in 1825 of the manners and 
customs of the people of this county, said : 
“Tt would be thought very unlucky to 
send away a child the first time its nurse 
has brought it on a visit without giving it an 
egg, salt, or [and ?] bread.” These were 
the child’s ‘* awmuns.” 

Nowadays in this neighbourhood the 
child receives three things in the first three 
houses it enters. Usually the three things 
are a silver coin (a threepenny bit or a six- 
pence), an egg, and a piece of salt. The last, 
I am told, is considered an essential; the 
other two, so far as I can learn, are occa- 
sionally varied. In the case of my eldest 
son, his mother tells me he got the three 
things mentioned, together with a piece of 
sugar. The “‘awmuns” are placed on 
the child’s lap, and it is thus made to carry 
its ““awmuns”’ out of the house itself, as 
they are not removed from its lap until 
the house has been left. This would seem 
also to be an essential part of the ceremony. 

JOHN OXBERRY. 

Gateshead. 

What the witness from Northumberland 
in the Divorce Court intended to say was 
most likely ‘“ alms.’’ pronounced “ allums ” 
and misreported “ hammals.’”’ Henderson, 
‘Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties,’ p. 12. describes the gift as follows : 

“Much importance attaches to the baby’s first 
visit to pee house, on which occasion it is. 
expected that he should receive three things—an 
egg, salt, and white bread or cake : the egg a sacred. 
emblem from the remotest antiquity, and the cake. 
and salt, things used alike in Jewish and pagan 
sacrifices......1 have heard an old woman in Durham 
speak of this as the child receiving alms. ‘He 
could not claim them before he was baptized,’ she 
said ; ‘ but now he is a Christian he has a right to. 
go and ask alms of his fellow Christians.’” 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Is not this a misreported word, or an 
operator’s” ill-reading of hansels 
the gifts for luck placed in the hands of 
babies on their presentation to friends of the 
mother ? The custom is not yet dead in the 
Midlands. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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*“Roap OF worDs” (10 S. vii. 290).— 
I suppose this to be merely an error for 
“rote of words,” 7.e., a set of words said by 
rote. The o in rote was once open, so that 
it was also spelt roat. Hence Nares has the 
verb to rote or to roat, to repeat by memory ; 
so that rote could mean “repetition by 
memory.” The ‘Century Dictionary ’ gives 
a similar example from Swift (no reference) : 
‘a rote of buffoonery that serveth all 
occasions.” WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


** NON SENTIS, INQUIT, TE ULTRA MALLEUM 
Loqur?” (10S. vii. 249.)—See Athenzeus, 
viii. 35la: Muvvaxov & atta rept 
ot abt OTE 
dvwtepov Tov Eyer. 

Munnacus was a shoemaker. Erasmus 
mistook the exact meaning of Stratonicus’s 
sarcasm through a confusion of odupov 
(ankle) with odvpa (hammer). The ed. 
prince. of Atheneus (Venice, Ald., 1514), 
while giving the disputant’s name as 
puvvaxov, prints quite clearly avwrepov 
tod odvpod (p. 133, ll. 49, 50). 

Erasmus repeats the error in his ‘ Apoph- 
thegmata’ (lib. vi., heading * Stratonicus,’ 
No. 18): ‘‘ Idem Minnaco fabro, ut opinor, 
secum de musica disceptanti, non ani- 
maduertis, inquit, te supra malleum loqui[?]”’ 
(p. 375, Paris, 1533). 

The same saying of Stratonicus is correctly 
quoted by L. Celius Rhodiginus (Richerius) 
in his ‘ Lectiones Antique ’ (lib. iv. cap. xii. 
ad og of the enlarged edition, p. 132, Basel, 
1542). 

In his ‘ Adagia ’ (** Festinatio Preepropera ; 
Festina lente,” p. 243, ed. 1629) Erasmus 
mentions that when publishing an edition 
of that work (‘ Prouerbiorum opus’) with 
Aldus at Venice (September, 1508), he was 
indebted to the kindness of learned men for 
the loan of many works which had not yet 
appeared in print, among them Athenzus’s 
* Deipnosophists.’ So the error may be due 
to a manuscript. Perhaps some corre- 
spendent could say in which edition of the 
~ Adagia’ this story first occurs. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


EpINBURGH STAGE: BLAND: GLOVER: 
JORDAN (10 8. vii. 89, 131, 191).—I sum- 
marize the information gleaned in reference 


to John Bland. He was the son of Nathaniel | 


Bland, LL.D. (Judge of Prerog. Court, 
Dublin), by his first wife, Diana Kemeys ; 
served under his relative (presumably) 
General Humphry Bland as a cornet of 
dragoons; carried the colours of his regi- 


ment at the battle of Dettingen ; was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Fontenoy ; left the 
army, and took to the stage at Edinburgh, 
where he resided for many years (actor, and 
treasurer of the Theatre Royal), and where 
he died in 1808. He was uncle of Mrs. 
Jordan—her father, Capt. Francis Bland, 
being also a son of Judge Bland, by his 
second wife, Lucy Heaton. In obituary 
notice in Walker's Hibernian Magazine his 
wife’s Christian name is incidentally men- 
tioned as ‘‘ Nancy,” and he is described as 
‘**a kind husband, an indulgent parent, and 
a steady friend’’; and in the ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Lee Lewis’ mention is made of him 
as acting with his eldest son in the play 
called ‘Such Things Are,’ and he is described 
subsequently by the same writer as “ a brave, 
proud, generous,, affable, liberal, friendly, 
honest, unthinking worthy man.’’ The men- 
tion of his eldest son is proof that he had at 
least two sons. The presumption is that 
he had a large family. The Angelo pedigree 
in vol. viii. of The Ancestor gives the mar- 
riage of a granddaughter, Elizabeth Martha 
(daughter of Edward Bland by his wife Jane); 
and Dibdin, in his ‘ History of the Edinburgh 
Stage,’ says that he left many descendants, 
among whom were Glovers of the famous 
actor family. My desire has been to trace 
|all his descendants; but my appeal to 
‘readers of ‘N. & Q.’ has not yet resulted 
| satisfactorily. 

_ There are two statements in Carlisle’s 
‘ History of the Bland Family,’ one of which 
could not be correct, and for the other I 
ean find no confirmation. Carlisle says that 
John Bland was at the siege of Vigo, but 
this memorable event took place at least 
two years before he was born; he may, 
however, have been present in the attack 
by the Earl of Northese [sic] in July, 1742, 
or that by Capt. Holmes in December, 
1742. The second statement, that he was, 
when a very young man, called to the Bar 
at the Temple, does not appear to be a fact. 
His anonymous novel ‘ Frederick the For- 
saken’ is advertised in Falkner’s Dublin 
Journal, 24 Feb., 1761, with the following 
note by the publisher :— 

“The satisfaction and pleasure that Politicians, 
and indecd intelligent readers of all casts, will 
receive by perusing, must redound greatly to the 
Reputation of the author, and stamp a Stirling 
Signature upon the work itself.” 

My efforts to discover a copy of the book 
have been as unavailing as my efforts to 
trace John Bland’s posterity. I trust that 
this, my final demand on the space at dis- 
posal of ‘N. &_Q.,’ may have some more 


‘the value of his books. 
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satisfactory result, and induce readers to give 


me the genealogical information sought for. 
J. F. FULLER. 


Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 


HURSTMONCEAUX: ITS PRONUNCIATION 
(10 8S. vii. 248).—Forty years ago, as far as 
I can recollect, the villagers (and the aris- 
tocrats) used to speak of ** Hurst-munceys,” 
while educated persons pronounced the name 
Hurst-mon-sew.” 

More curious is the question how so 
purely an English word as ‘“‘ Hurst’? came 
to be joined with so purely a French word 
as ‘“*Monceaux’”’; cf. Pare Monceaux in 
Paris. Has it anything to do with monks ? 
Something might be found by Mr. Prarr 
in Augustus Hare’s amusing autobiography. 

Puitip NoRTH. 


Longmans’ ‘Gazetteer of the World’ 


gives the following pronunciation: ‘‘ Hurst- 
monceaux, or Herstmonceaux (hert’mon-su), 
Sussex.” 


The house of Hurst-Monceaux, erected by 
Lord Dacre, Treasurer to Henry VI., was 
formerly one of the finest castellated brick 
buildings in England ; but in 1777 the roof 
was taken down, and a great part destroyed, 
though a considerable part of the walls, and 
the towers and gateway, are still standing. 

ALFRED SYDNEY Lewis. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


Pacotet (10 S. vii. 225).—The scene is 
the library of Osbaldistone Hall, and the 
7 Diana Vernon, the supposable date 

715 :— 

‘** Here is a letter,’ she said, ‘directed for you 
Mr. Osbaldistone, very duly and distinetly ; bat 
which, notwithstanding the caution of the person 
who wrote and addressed, might perhaps have 
never reached your hands, had it not pa sl into 
the possession of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted 
dwarf of mine, whom, like all distressed damsels 
of romance, I retain in my secret service.”—‘ Rob 
Roy,’ chap. xvii. 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CHARLES LAMB ON THICKNESSE’S ‘FRANCB’ 
(10 8. vii. 205, 274).—Thomas Arthur, of 


-45, Booksellers’ Row, catalogued this volume 


in 1864, and from this I transcribed the 
punning criticism by Lamb. Without actual 
examination it is difficult to discuss its 


-authenticity, but at least it is possible that 


“Elia ” would add such an inscription to a 


copy of this work. The bookseller was of 
-good repute. and not more likely than any of 


his contemporaries to enhance fraudulently 
Masor Butter- 
WORTH will perhaps remember the man. Of 


all the bibliopolists in that quaint little 
thoroughfare he had the most intimate 
knowledge of his trade, and therefore kept 
the best stock and issued the most interesting 
catalogues. Of his contemporaries, he can 
be compared with Lilly. Yet his first com- 
mercial venture was to keep a “ hot-potato 
engine”? in Clare Market; and his first 
taste for books resulted from his being given 
a barrowful ‘‘ of musty old books ” when one 
of the fine old mansions in the neighbour- 
hood was about to be demolished. Sic itur 
ad astra. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“ PorTOBELLO ”’ (10 S. vii. 88, 198, 277). 
—The names about which the Rev. John 
Hodgson wrote (as mentioned at the last 
reference) were those of farms or homesteads 
adopted from some local peculiarity, or 
the occurrence of some striking event in 
British history. Portobello in Northumber- 
land is marked on Ordnance maps as @ 
house or farm at Haltwhistle, in the south- 
west of the county—a station on the New- 
castle and Carlisle Railway. Bartholomew’s 
‘Gazetteer’ (1904) names other Porto- 
bellos than the famous watering-place in 
Scotland, viz., two in England—near Willing- 
hall Station, Staffordshire, and near Rot- 
tingdean, Sussex; and one in Ireland—a 
suburb of Dublin. Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lunar Hato anp Rarn (10 S. vi. 265, 
338, 412; vii. 193)—A large number of 
popular sayings on halos and the weather 
will be found in Richard Inwards’s charming 
Lore.’ ARTHUR MEE. 

Jardiff. 


AUSONE DE CHANCEL (10 S. vi. 166, 216. 
233, 335; vii. 15).—I had no wish to appear 
“sceptical as to the existence of a letter 
from Léon de Montenaeken....in The 
Literary World.” The information at first 
given was not sufficiently exact to enable 
me to trace the number containing it, so I 
asked for the reference. I must thank MR. 
Curry for taking the trouble to locate it 
(through the editor of that journal), and 
communicating the result to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

As interesting in connexion with the ideas 
expressed, so felicitously and concisely, in 
L. de Montenaeken’s poem, here are some 
lines from a small book called ‘ Fly Leaves,’ 
published in 1854. It is there stated that 
the lines have been extracted from a rare 
little volume in the editor’s library, entitled 
‘Bristol Drollery: Poems and Songs,’ 
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1674, and that the author’s name is probably 
Nathaniel Crouch. 


Tur Town Sona. 
We are born, then ery, 
We know not for why; 
And all our lives long 
Still but the same song. 
Our lives are but short, 
We're made Fortune's sport ; 
We spend them with care 
{n hunting the hare, 

Tn tossing the pot, 

In vent’ring our jot 

At dice, when we play 
To pass time away. 

We dress ourselves fine, 
At noon we do dine ; 
We walk then abroad, 
Or ride on the road. 
With women we dally, 
Retreat, and rally, 

And then in the bed 
We lay down our head. 
And all this and more 
We do o're and o’re [sic], 
Till at last we all die, 
And in the cold grave lie. 
Then let us be merry, 
Send down to the ferry 
A bottle for him, 

Old Charon the grim, 

A bribe for our stay 
Till we must away. 


Epwarp! LATHAM. 


Neither Keats, nor the Belgian poet, nor 
any one else, can vie with Shakspeare in 
poetical descriptions of life :— 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
—— in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life ’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts, and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Shakspeare may have remembered Job: | 
“How oft is the candle of the wicked put 
out!” This supposes that the passage in 
the older translation of the Bible is the same 


A span, a gleam, 
A hope’s brief flight, 
A wavering dream, 
And then, Good-night ! 
T. Kirkman DEALY. 
Hongkong. 


Ecuipna (10 8. vi. 490).—The Mono- 
tremata, the lowest order of mammals, to 
which Ornithorhynchus and Echidna belong, 
though not outwardly resembling reptiles, 
have notwithstanding marked affinities with 
them in the eyes of the osteologist, the 
cranium being smail and the facial bones 
well developed. Hence the name Echidna 
was doubtless given to that curious complex 
animal the poreupine anteater, not from 
the Greek word €yidva, but from the 
mythological monster Echidna, half woman, 
half snake, mentioned by Ovid, which gave 
birth to Cerberus, and the Nemean lion 
slain by Hercules. Zoologists have adopted 
a similar mode of nomenclature in the case 
of other animals, such as the Hydra, Medusa.. 
Aleyone, Arachne, Cydippe, Hippocampus, 
and Midas. I cannot find the facts stated 
in works on natural history, but the above 
names all seemingly explain their true origin. 

N. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


On reading Mr. Lyny’s note it occurred 
to me that Cuvier, in naming the Australian 
animal Echidna, might have been thinking 
of the passage in Herodotus (iv. 9) where 
Hercules encounters a female monster, half 
woman and half serpent, whose name, at 
least according to some editions, was Echidna. 
The only resemblance, so far as I can see, 
between the two creatures is their habit of 
living in a cave or hole. The name is thus 
at least as appropriate as another of Cuvier’s. 
choosing: Nemertes, a marine flatworm, 
so called from Nypeptyjs, a certain sea- 
nymph. I now find my conjecture as to 
the origin of the term Echidna confirmed 
by J. Leunis, ‘ Synopsis der Naturgeschichte 
des Tierreichs,’ 3rd ed., by H. Ludwig, 
1883-6. L. R. M. SrracHayn. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


as in the Authorized Version, which is later | 
than ‘Macbeth.’ Shakspeare also may 
have remembered the Bible in the lines from 
* King John.’ E. YARDLEY. 


I submit to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
my rendering from the French :— 


LIFE. 
How vain is life! 
A lover's sigh, 
A moment’s strife, 


And then, Good-bye ! 


“ Unipia,”” House Morro (10 vii. 289). 
—This is the Latin name for the province 
of Ulster. It is derived from the Old Irish 
word for Ulster—Ulad or Ulaid. From the 


‘same root comes the Belfast surname 


MacNulty, which should properly be written 
Mac an Ulty, 2.e., of the Ulsterman.”’ 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

In the annotations to the ‘ Annals of the 

Four Masters’ it is stated that the name 

| Uladh, pronounced Ullagh, was in the first 
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place applied to the province of Ulster: 
after the destruction of the palace of 
Emania, about two miles west of Armagh, 
by the Clan Colla, a.p. 332, the ancient 
king’s of Ulster lost the greater part of the 
province, but gave its name Uladh, after- 
wards latinized Ulidia, to the diminished 
territory remaining to them, viz., the present 
county of Down and the southern part 
(about one-third) of co. Antrim. It is to 
this territory only, more anciently called 
Dalaraidhe (Dalaradia), that the name 
Ulidia is applicable, and not to the entire 
province of Ulster. Dalaradia is distinct 
from Dalriada or Dalrieda, the northern 
two-thirds of co. Antrim. 
HenRyY T. POLLARD. 
Molewood, Hertford. 


Frora Macponatp (10 §. vii. 247).—By 
the kindness of Dr. K. N. Macdonald, of 
Edinburgh, I learn that Flora Macdonald’s 
present representative is her great-great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Duff Baker, 4, Chester- 
field Street, Mayfair, London, née Flora Zela 
Macdonald, elder daughter of the late 
Reginald Somerled Macdonald, of the 
‘Colonial Office, whose grandfather, Capt. 
James Macdonald, of Fladigarry, Skye, was 
the fourth son of the heroine. Her three 
elder sons died without issue. See ‘The 
Brave Sons of Skye,’ by Lieut.-Col. MacInnes, 
pp. 35-6 (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1899). 

RoBERT DUNCAN. 


‘Tue Fruits oF ENDOWMENTS’: T. A. 
‘GLOVER (105. vii. 308).—Allow me to answer 
my own query. Misled by Halkett and 
Laing giving Glover’s initials as T. A., 
I too hastily assumed that his book was not 
in the British Museum. It is, however, there 
entered under his proper names of Frederick 
Robert Augustus Glover. I find, further, 
that he was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
graduated A.B. in 1833 and M.A. in 1837, 
and was subsequently rector of Charlton, 
near Dover. Cc. W. S. 

[Mr. A. S. Lewis writes to the same effect. ] 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE: JOSEPH BoNna- 
PARTE’S CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170, 236, 313). 
—Some twenty years ago it was my privilege 
to dine constantly, as an honorary member, 
at the mess of the 14th Hussars, who were 
quartered at Secunderabad; and I have 
often seen and drunk out of a silver vessel 
which, I always understood, was taken from 
Joseph Bonaparte’s carriage by the 14th 
Light Dragoons at Vittoria. Mr. PreRPoINT, 
at the last reference, does not give his autho- 
rity for the statement that the carriage was 


taken by the 13th Light Dragoons. Very 
possibly men of both regiments were in- 
strumental in the capture and the spoil was 
divided. But I doubt whether the 13th 
Hussars have the “article”? among their 
messplate, though it is possible that there 
were two such vessels among the plunder. 
Both regiments were, I believe, at Vittoria ; 
but, with regard to Cot. Duranp’s reply, 
I do not think the 14th were at Waterloo. 

J. R. F. G. 


A Lixeuistic Curtrosiry (10S. vii. 307).— 
If Cou. PRIDEAUX is interested in the Catalan 
colony of Sardinia, he will be glad to know 
that there is a very entertaining article on 
it in the third volume of the complete works 
of Dr. Mila y Fontanals, Barcelona, 1890. 
Alghero is the Italian name of the settlement. 
In Catalan it is called Alguer, and the dialect 
Alguerés. The Alguerese applied the term 
Sardinian not to themselves, but to the non- 
Catalan inhabitants of the island exclusively, 
and rather as a term of contempt. It is 
said that if you tried to pass a base coin on 
an Alguerese woman she would indignantly 
exclaim, “‘ Que’m prens per una Sarda ?”’ 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


THe LyTrons aT KNEBWORTH (10 S. vii. 
247, 314).—I feel much obliged to your 
readers who have come to my assistance. 
Without corroboration, however, Cussans’s 
account can hardly be accepted as satis- 
factory. Neither he nor Clutterbuck seems 
to have known about Sir Robert de Lytton’s 
two marriages: first to Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Andrews, of Weston, Norfolk, and 
relict of Thomas Windsor, of Middlesex ; 
and secondly to Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Rede (not Reid), of London. Thomas was 
son of Simon de Rede, Lord of the Manor of 
Munden Furnyvalle “ Jure uxoris,” by his 
wife Joane, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Grymbold. 

Sir Nicholas probably descended from 
William Grimbaud, husband of Mabilia, 
fourth sister of William de Kyrkeby, who 
divided the manor between his sisters. 
Have any of your readers the Grymbold 
pedigree ? It would settle this question. 
The Kyrkeby connexion with Munden has 
been obtained through the courtesy of the 
East Herts Archeological Society: the 
remainder from the ‘ Record of the Redes,’ 
which gives full references. 

Cussans gives the seventh quartering on 
Sir Wm. Lytton’s tomb as Reid (not Rede), 
and the coat, “ an eagle displayed,” is of the 
former family—as arms, modern (about 
1700), though it had been used as a crest 
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before that date. 
is said to have borne several coats, but I 
have no references. A “ griffin ’’ is one, and 
Sir John Reade, of Brocket Hall, took this 
coat. It seems possible that Cussans, 
having made one mistake as regards the 
spelling of the name, made a second, and 
gave the Reid (not Rede) arms. 
Everything connected with the old family 


Simon de Rede’s family | 


was therefore decided to make short abstracts im 
English, ‘which should embrace all the salient 
points of each document of all the Derbyshire deeds, 
either in public archives or private muniment 
rooms, to which access could be had.” The result 
is the appearance of a volume including 2,787 
charters from no fewer than thirty-four different 
sources, the charters with very few exceptions: 


| being in actual existence, and having been examined 


of Lytton being of such interest, I trust you | 


will allow me once more to occupy a little 
of your valuable space. 
(Major) G. Reape MacMvLten. 
56, St. Michael's Road, Bedford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Heraldry Explained. By Arthur Charles Fox- 

Davies. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
Tus is a useful little book with many illustrations 
executed in a most satisfactory manner. Here and 
there we encounter statements we are moved to 
question, but we know no other small volume in 
which what has been called the queen of the 
sciences has been so accurately treated. One piece 
of information which is well-nigh unknown, but 
very important, is that the heraldic laws of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland differ from each other 
in many ways. The instruction supplied on this 

joint is of no little value. We wish details had 
viven at greater length. 
We are glad to have it pointed out that mottoes 
are non-heraldic. They may be assumed or changed 
at pleasure, and the various members of a family 
may each use a different one, or two or more may 
be employed at the same time by one person. 

Augmentations to arms are incidentally men- 
tioned. We wish thé author had been cruel enough 
to give a criticism, accompanied by illustrations, of 
some of the hideous inventions of this kind by 
which official heraldry has been disgraced. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Derbyshire Charters in 
Public and Private Libraries and Muniment 
Rooms. Compiled for Sir Henry Howe Bemrose, 
Kt., by Isaac Herbert Jeayes. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

THE present volume of abstracts of ancient deeds 

relating to the county of Derby is another debt of 

the antiquary and the topographer to Sir H. H. 

Bemrose and the great publishing firm of which he 

is the head. In order to turn to practical account 

the Derbyshire MSS. of ancient and modern date 
in which the library of Sir H. H. Bemrose is ex- 
ceptionally rich, the services of Mr. Isaac Herbert 

Jeayes. Assistant Keeper in the Department ot 

MSS., British Museum, were called into request for 

the purpose of examination and cataloguing, with 

a view to possible publication. While engaged on 

this task Mr. Jeayes arrived at the conclusion that 

it might be well to broaden the scheme. Numerous 
other deeds in private hands were placed at the 
disposal of Sir Henry for the publication of a book 
of Derbyshire charters. The British Museum is 
rich in Derbyshire deeds, possessing in_ their 


entirety the charters collected by Adam Wolley, 
cad bequeathed by him to the nation in 1828, It 


by the editor. Nothing later than a.p. 1550 has 
been included. Fifty-four out of tifty-six twelfth- 
century charters have been printed in full. The 
earliest charter is notification from William, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Legate of the Apostolic 
See, c/rca 1129-39, to Roger, Bishop of Chester, and 
Ranulph the Earl, relating to Calk Abbey. Three 
comprehensive indexes, of persons, places, and 
matters, add much to the value of a work in which 
is found material for a history of Derbyshire. 
Antiquaries will not be grudging in recognition of 
the fresh service rendered by Sir Henry. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, By Sir Philip. 
Sidney. Edited by Ernest A. Baker. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Bovnp in solid buckram, as betits a classic book, 

this edition of the ‘Arcadia’ should be welcome to 

a large body of readers. Mr. Baker has done well 

in printing ‘the whole ‘Arcadia,’ excrescences and 

all, especially as the additions of those who were 
fellow-spirits and admirers, and belonged to the 
same great epoch, cannot be without their interest 
to readers in the present age.” The introduction 
is adequate, and interesting in its bibliographical 
details. It includes some discussion of the poetical 
element in prose—a thorny subject on which we: 
cannot enter here. Mr. Baker compares the: 

‘Arcadia’ to the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, and it 

is possible that the translation of that work by 

Firenzuola may have been read and admired by 

Sidney; but the subject-matter and treatment of 

the two books are very different. There are un- 

doubtedly /ongueurs in the ‘Arcadia’ for the 
modern reader; still, there is also abundance of 
tine phrasing which sets off occasional touches of 
the vernacular. The main surprise for the modern 
reader will be the prevailing dignity of expression, 

a feature singularly lacking in the prose of the 

present age. 


The Pocket Plato. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
TuHIs is an attractive specimen of the series of 
“Wayfaring Books.” From fewer than 250 pages 
of selected translations from the large corpus of 
Plato’s work it is not, of course, posssible to get an 
adequate résumé of the beauty and profundity of 
one of the greatest thinkers and artists of the world. 
Still, readers of the present volume will gain some 
idea of the methods and personality of Socrates, 
and of the moral teaching of his pupil. Mr. Wood- 
house has been fortunate in securing leave to use 
Jowett’s translations. They are as a whole very 
far from being accurate or adequate in passages of 
dithiculty, as unfortunate boys who have used the: 
Master of Balliol as an easy “crib” have dis- 
covered before now ; but they are never pedantic in 
style. Jowett had naturally some of that lightness 
and irony which make Plato’s style supreme—as 
different, we may add, from that other favourite 
of reprinting publishers, Marcus Aurelius, as an 
artiticial rose is from the living flower. The playful 
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side of Plato, of which we get a glimpse on p. 8, is 
not easy to exhibit in a selection, flashing out often 
in a metaphor or a delicate verbal hit. The 
passages chosen here include, at any rate, several 
things which all lovers of Plato would wish to see, 
such as the vision of Er and the account of the 
Cave Prison in the ‘ Republic,’ and the wonderfully 
moving and dignified records of the trial and death 
of Socrates. Much of Plato’s teaching as to 
Guardians as rulers is repeated in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s scheme of an ideal State, though he has 
chosen to give his select people a Japanese appella- 
tion. This coincidence is the more striking as we 
do not fancy that Mr. Wells is at all disposed to 
treat Greek influences and ideas with respect, 
because they have been admired by the world for 
centuries. Details concerning these Guardians will 
be found in this selection, which will, we hope, 
encourage some readers to look at the entire 
‘Republic’ of Plato, now, available in several 
cheap and adequate translations. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES for May vie with the 
May meetings in numbers, and we note at the same 
time that Exeter Hall will | ereghcg be included 
in “Vanishing London”; the historic May meetings 
of religious societies will have to find a fresh home, 
and Exeter Hall meetings will become a record of 
the past. No doubt a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
at some future day will be anxiously asking what 
on earth Macaulay meant in his speech in the 
House of Commons in April, 1845, on the second 
reading of the Maynooth College Bill, by ‘‘ Exeter 
Hall sets up its bray.” 

Rightly, then, do we open our Catalogue notices 
with Theclosy, for Mr. Thomas Baker sends us his 
List 509, which is a selection from his enormous 
stock of theological works. The majority of the 
books are modern. We mention a few. Creighton’s 
‘History of the Papacy,’ 5 vols., is 5/. 10s, : Rock’s 
‘Church of our Fathers,’ 4 vols., 1/. 16s. ; Bunsen’s 
‘God in History,’ 2/7. 2s.; Déllinger’s ‘ History of 
the Church,’ 4 vols., 8vo, very scarce, 3/. 10s. ; 
Pusey’s ‘Advice on 1s.; and 
Smith and Cheetham’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,’ 1/. 15s. There are a number of tracts, 
including Tract XC., besides items under Jesuits. 

Another Theological Catalogue is that of Mr. 
Pp. M. Barnard, of ‘Tunbridge Wells (No. 12). We 
note Cheyne and Black’s * Encyclopedia Biblica,’ 
3/. 2s. 6d. Works by Tischendort include ‘ Novum 
Testamentum Grece,’ 3/. 5s.; ‘Codex Sinaiticus,’ 
5s.; and ‘Codex Vaticanus,’ 17s. 6d. Light- 
foot’s ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ 5 vols., is 2/. 15s.; 
Origen, edited by F. Field, 4/. 2s, 6d.; Daniel’s 
‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 4/. 15s.; and Me- 
lanchthon, edited by Bretschneider, 10 vols., 2/. 
There is also a miscellaneous list. 

Mr. B. H._ Blackwell sends from Oxford 
List CXIX., which is almost entirely devoted to 
Topography, arranged under counties, Stone’s 
‘Antiquities of the Isle of Wight,’ folio, 1891, is 
4/. 4s.; Randall Davies's ‘Chelsea Old Church,’ 4to, 
1904, 12s. (one of 320 copies on hand-made paper) ; 
Neale and Le Keux’s ‘Churches in Great Britain,’ 
1824, 15s.; Winkles’s ‘Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1838, 1/. 15s.; and Scott’s * Border 
Antiquities,’ 1814, 2/. 12s. 6d. A short miscel- 
laneous list includes Gerard’s ‘ Herball,’ 1597, 


3/. 15s.; enlarged by Johnson, 1633, 4/. 10s.; Glad- 
stone’s ‘Studies on Homer,’ 1858, 1/. 18s. ; Cumber-- 
land’s ‘British Theatre,’ scenes by J. R. Cruick- 
shank, 47 vols., 12mo, 1826, 3/. 15s.; and Yarrell’s: 
‘ Birds,’ 3/7. 3s. 

Mr. G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his Cata- 
are 230 ‘The Arabian Nights,’ Burton Club,. 
16/. 16s.; Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
16 vols., 3/.; ‘Pickwick,’ first issue, extra-illus- 
trated, 10s.; Seebohm’s ‘Siberia,’ 2/7. 10s. : and! 
Whincop’s ‘ Scanderbeg,’ to which is added a list of 
Dramatic Authors, 1747, 18s. A note states: ‘* A 
valuable bibliography of English dramatic litera- 
ture. Richard Farmer’s copy was sold at Sotheby’s 
in 1904 for 42/.” 


Mr. Francis Edwards devotes his latest list to. 
Remainders. We give a few of them: Pierce 
Egan’s ‘ Life of an Actor,’ 27 coloured illustrations 
by Lane, 5s.; Ross’s ‘Moghuls of Central Asia,’ 
5s. 6d. ; Birdwood’s ‘East India Company,’ 5x. ; 
‘Bismarck: the Man and the Statesman,’ 5s. 6. ; 
‘Corot,’ by Hamel, 3/.; D’Arblay’s ‘Diary and 
Letters,’ Library Edition, 14s.; ‘The Decameron,’ 
translated by Rigg, 20 illustrations by Chalon, 
1/. 6s.; Féret’s ‘Fulham,’ 3 vols., demy 4to, 14s. :: 
and a ig ‘Allusions to Shakespeare, 1592- 
1694,’ 18s. 

Messrs. George & Sons, of Margene Road.. 
have a catalogue of new ks at greatly reduced. 
wrices. Under Caxton are reprints published by 

vutt; and among the other items are Hendricks’s. 
‘London Charterhouse,’ 3s. 6d.; Moncure Con- 
way’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 6s ; Montbard’s ‘ Morocco,” 
18s. 6d. ; Cowden Clarke’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 3 vols., 
royal 4to, 1/.; and ‘ The Queen’s Empire,’ an album: 
with 700 full-page illustrations, 12s. The additional 
cost of postage is given in each case. The form of- 
be catalogue is quite out of the ordinary, being 
olio. 

Mr. George Gregory sends from Bath his Cata- 
logue 176, which is rich in items relating to: 
America. We note Mante’s ‘War in North 
America and the West Indies,’ 4to, calf, 1772, 20/. 
Foster Parson’s Ennis Chronicle, containing many 
bits about America, 29 vols., 1784-1827, 50/. ; and: 
The London Chronicle, 1773-92, including full 
account of the War of Independence, 20 vols., 20/. 
There are early printed books, early copperplate: 
engravings, and under New England is ‘ The New- 
England Primer Improved,’ Boston, 1777, 10/7. 10s. 

here is no copy of this edition in the British 
Museum. On the front page of the catalogue is an 
illustration of one of Mr. Gregory's 32 bookrooms ; 
it gives an idea of a particularly cosy corner for 
study. 

Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has in his 
Catalogue 448 Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ 
3/. 10s.; Muther’s ‘ Modern of 15s.; the 
Coleridge and_Prothero edition of Byron, large 
paper, 7/. 7s. 3 Hakluyt, Edinburgh, 1885-90, 67. 6s. ; 
a fine set of the ‘Handley Cross’ Novels, 6/. 15s. ; 
the Edition de Luxe of Mark Twain, 8/. 15s.; the. 
*Gadshill” Dickens, 6/. 6s.; and Dolby’s ‘ Church 
2/. 2s. Other items are Burton's: 
‘English Porcelain,’ 2/. 10s.; FitzGerald’s works, 
Edition de Luxe, 7 vols., 3/. 3s. (the entire edition. 
was sold before publication) ; Prescott, Edition de 
Luxe, 16 vols., 15s.; Houbraken’s ‘ Dutch 
Painters, 1/.10s.; and Pitt Rivers’s privately printed: 
works, very scarce, 4/. 15s. 
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Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, opens 
his Catalogue LXXXIX. with Bartolozzi’s 
raving after Stothard’s picture * Distinguishing 
Characteristic of Masonry, Charity exerted on 
Proper Objects,’ in original frame, 1802, Si. 15¢. 
‘There are also miniatures on ivory, including a pair 
of Burns and Scott, in frames, 2/. 15s. each. An 
oil painting of Burns's Cottage, is 3. 17s. 6d. 
Among the books is Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare, second edition, 1808, 2/. 5s. There are 
many interesting items under Scotland. The 
Schoolmaster, from its commencement to its close, 
1832-3, may be had for 6s. 6d. This contains an 
account of the death of Scott. The journal was 
edited by John Johnston, the husband of the 
novelist and editor of * The Edinburgh Tales.’ 

Mr. E. Menken’s Book Circular 176 contains 
‘(Euvres de Alfred de Musset,’ 10 vols., 4to, 4/. 4x.; 
Dulaure’s ‘Ancient Religions,’ 1/. 5s. 6d¢.; Anglo- 
Saxon Reriew, 10 vols., 4. 15s.; and Worlidge’s 
‘Antique Gems,’ 2/. 15s. Under Bibles will be 
tound the second edition of the Authorized Version, 
1613, 3/. 3s.; and the Old Testament in the second 
folio edition of the Bishops’ Bible, 1572, 2/. 2s. 
Under Incunabula is a fine specimen, Pelagius De 
Planctu Ecclesiz Libri IL, printed in Gothic letter, 
first edition, 1474, 6/. 15s. There are lists under 
Jesuits and Kent; and under London is * London 
and England in es Youth,’ Harrison’s 
description from Holinshed, edited by Furnivall, 
2, 2s. Under Military Costume is Von Falke’s 
work, with 150 full-page plates, 3/. 15s. Other 
items include Rousseau, 12 vols., 4to, 3/. 15s. ; 
Wheatley’s ‘Pepys,’ large paper, 6 vols., 4to, 
3/. 10s.; Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s Works, 
6 vols., 4to, 3/. 10s.; Swedenborg’s Works, 24 vols., 
3/. 3s.: and Thackeray, original Library Edition, 
2» vols., 12/. 123s. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy sends from Liverpool his 
Catalogue 125, containing among choice sets the 
* Fireside” Dickens, 3/. 15s.; the ** Biographical” 
Dickens, 5/. 5s.; Carlyle, 3/. 10s.; Ainsworth, 5/. 5s.; 
and the Bronté sisters, 2/. 15s. Other entries are 
-‘Caultield’s ‘Portraits,’ 2/. 2s.; Dibdin’s ‘ Biblio- 
mania,’ extra-illustrated, 2/.; Dalsey’s ‘English 
Crusaders,’ scarce, 6/. 6s.; Ackermann’s ‘ English 
Lakes,’ large paper, first edition, 6/. 10s.; Lysons’s 
‘Environs of London,’ 1792-1811, 2/. 15s.; Voltaire, 
‘(Euvres Completes,’ 13 vols., royal 8vo, Paris, 
1869, 4/. 4s.; and first edition of Hawkins’s Walton 
and Cotton, 1760, 2/. 10s. _Under Yorkshire is 
Whitaker's ‘ History of Leeds,’ 2 vols., royal folio, 
1816-20, 4/. 10s. Under Botany, Sowerby’s * English 
Botany,’ 13 vols., 12/. 10s.; and under Leech an 
interesting scrapbook, including coloured set of 
Leech’s ‘Young Troublesome,’ ‘The Toothache’ 
by Cruikshank, and autograph letters of Dickens, 
Cobden, Elihu Burritt, and others, 2/. 10s. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 115 opens with 
a collection of original drawings, 68 folio portraits 
after Holbein, beautifully executed on tinted paper 
with contemporary watermark, bound half- 
morocco, 200/. A ag | of the rare first issue of 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Miser’s Daughter’ is priced 9. 9s. ; 


and Apperley’s ‘John Mytton,’ 20 guineas. ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ complete in the original parts, with wrappers 
and advertisements as published, clean and fresh 
as on the day of issue, is priced 27/. 10s.; a beauti- 
fully bound copy of ‘Through the Looking Glass,’ 
first edition, 4/. 10s.; a magnificent copy of Boy- 
dell’s ‘ Thames,’ 5 vols., folio, 1794-6, 82/. 10s.; and 


| the searce ‘* Border” edition of Scott, 15/. 15s. 
Under America are some interesting tracts and 
/pamphlets. Buxton Forman’s ‘Shelley,’ 8 vols., 
| calt extra, is 11/. There is an extra-illustrated 
| copy of Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt, 90 rare engraved 
| portraits, 4 vols., 8/. 10x. Noteworthy entries are 
| to be found under Cruikshank. 


Messrs. Myers also send Catalogue 116, forming 
the second ca of their Catalogue of Sngraved 
Portraits. These include Leigh Hunt, John Hunter 
Douglas Jerrold, Laud, Pope, Scott, Wordsworth. 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. Yates, &e. ‘ 


_Mr. A. Russell Smith’s List 56 is devoted to 
Engraved Portraits. We find statesmen, singers 
actors and actresses, popular preachers, aut ors, 
&c., in endless variety. The items are very 
moderate in price. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, includes in 
his List 151 Arber’s ‘English Reprints,’ 1868-71 
30 vols., 6/. 17s. 6¢.; Beaumont and Fletcher. 
14 vols., 5/.; English Historical Society, 29 vols., 
10/. 10s.; and a set of Punch, original issues, 1841. 
1905, 22/. 10s. The copy of Smith’s ‘Select Dis- 
courses,’ 1660 (item 92, but placed between 86 and 
87), belonged to Coleridge, and contains a letter 
of his headed ‘‘ Grove, Highgate,” and dated 
= March, 1824. There is a eet list under York- 
shire. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ead in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


. L. (“Music in England in Shake: s 
Time”).—We recommend E. W. 
re and Music’ (Dent, 1896) and the same writer’s 
‘Elizabethan Virginal Book’ (Dent, 1905). 


R. H. THornton (‘‘ Had have”).—§ iii 
subject has been so much discussed that it i 
to reopen it in & Q.’ 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be ad 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MAY). 


sted from Second Advertisement Page). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ae HALID.—_THE CRESCENT VERSUS THE 
ROSS. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240, 5s. net. 
* Z A criticism of some aspects of the Christian civiliza- 
tion from an Islamic standpoint, 

WHISH (C. W.).—THE ANCIENT WORLD. A 
Historical Sketch, with comparative Chart of Principal 
Events. Being Vol. IL. of Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History, their Meaning and Interest. 
With Special Chapter on t the Bible Lan 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xlvii 345, 5s. 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has 
Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. 

EX-LIBRARY BOOKS, 24 PP. 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, includi Camp- 
bell’s Australian Birds—Charlevoix'’s New France— 
Hamel’s Corot—Baily’s Lady Hamilton—Feret’s Fulham 
—History of the Hawtrey Family—MacColl’s Nineteenth 
Century Art, &c. 

NEW Coa 8 pp. 

IRELAND, 8 

| MISCELLAN JOUS CATALOGUE, No. 289, 32 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BookSELLER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


IssvzeD 
AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


FOR SALE. 


HENRY.—COLLECTED PAPERS, a. d. 
CONWAY, W. M. — WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHER: =e 

| LANDS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. _ 8vo. 
08. ) 4 


Pub. 1 
CLARK, —THE CARE OF BOOKS. Tilustrated 
| Royal (Pub. 18s. net) 10 6 
—— OLD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE AND ELSEWHER 
6 
0 


(Pub. 6s. 
and T.—ATHEN.EC ANTABRIGIENSES, 1500- 
368, 
Renaissance, 1508-1548. Second Edition, revised. 1899, 1 
0s. net) 4 6 


2 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS AND NOTES (1867-1889). 8vo. 1893. (Pub. 368.) 18 0 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAMBRIDGE. 
“A GREAT A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
LITERARY 


FIND”: 


A firm who can supply cheaper, cleaner copies of any 
procurable books than any other firm in the trade, and 
twice as quickly. Write to them. Their address is: 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(Cartton Hotei Burip1ne). 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 


circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 
LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
3 Months 6 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 30 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... oes Fs 010 6 017 6 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 3.0 0 
* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
12 Monthe 


ONE Vol. 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols, 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... ee oot 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
6 Months 12 Months 
010 6 
016 0 
110 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 

SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed b; 
iJ. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery lene 'E.C.—Saturday, May 4, 1907. . 
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